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Persons who have changed their residence 
since subscribing for the Cabinet, are requested 
to send information to the office, in order that 
they may be punctually served with the paper ; 
and those who may be accidentally neglected, 
are also requested to give us notice for the same 


purpose. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Several of our fair patrons at suggested to 
us the propre of admitting such advertisements 
as more immediately interest the ladies, we have 
concluded, if sufficient encouragement offers, to 
issue an advertising sheet, (to accompany the Cabi- 
net,) in which advertisements will be conspicu- 
ously inserted at the customary price. 


NOTICE. 

Messrs. Bett & Wess, by an arrange- 
ment to that effect with Mr. Woodworth, 
having relinquished all interest in the pub- 
lication of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, it 
will be published by the subscribers, for 
their mutual benefit. 

WOODWORTH & HUESTIS. 


Communications will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the editor, at No. 64 Chatham 
street, and by S. Huestis, at the office 
of C. S. Van Winkle, No. 10i Green- 
wich-street. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
The present sheet is a fair specimen of 


the work to which it is an introductory 


number. At all events, no future num- 
ber shall be inferior to it, either as re- 
Spects intrinsic merit, or exterior ap- 
pearance. On the contrary, as the work 
progresses, and its correspondents mul- 
tiply, a gradual increase of interest and 
variety may reasonably be expected. It 
is hoped, therefore, that every one who 
approves this specimen will patronize 
the undertaking ; as by so doing they will 
enable the editor to devote his whole 
time and talents to improve it ; thus they 
will at once reward industry, encourage 





American Literature, and secure to them- 
selves a valuable collectionwf new, use- 
ful, and entertaining miscellany. 

To the Ladies, in particular, the pub- 
lisher looks with a pleasing hope of their 
favourable opinion and liberal patronage, 
for it is to them that this work is more 
especially devoted. They are, there- 
fore, respectfully solicited to examine 
this number with their usual candour and 
attention, and if they then believe that 
the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet promises to 
become an amusing companion, in some 
vacant hour, it is hoped that they will 
immediately adopt such arrangements as 
will ensure its regular weekly attendance 
at their toilets. 

As the various articles prepared for 
this work are too multifarious to be in- 
troduced, even by name, in the first num- 
ber, it is deemed proper, in this place, to 
mention a few of the most prominent, in 
order that the reader may form a more 
perfect idea of what the Ladies’ Literary 
Cabinet is intended to be, and what it 
will contain. We shall, therefore, brief- 
ly notice the following, which, when com- 
menced, will be regularly continued, viz. 

1. Original Essays on such subjects as 
will be thought best calculated to amuse 
and edify. 

2. A Novel, entitled Magnanimity, 
founded on events of real life—original, 
just from the author’s closet. The cha- 
racters and scenery are American, and 
the period of action since the year 1804. 

3. Female Biography, or historical 
sketches of the lives of such females, an- 
cient and modern, as have been celebra- 
ted for their virtue, fortitude, patriotism, 
beauty, &c. Compiled from authentic 
sources, by a gentleman competent to the 
task. . 

4. Chronology, enlarged and improved, 
from the creation of the world, to the 
present period, with historical notes and 
illustrations. 

5. A Rhyming Dictionary, on a 
entirely new, and far more con 
for the young poet than those of Wal 
Pool, and Byshe ; answering, at,once, to 
the purposes of rhyming, spelling, pro- 
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only the simple, but, also, all the com- 
pound rhymes in the English language, 
including the names of the heathen de!- 
ties, &c. 

6. English Synonymes, regularly classed 
and arranged, with their definitions at- 
tached, and the different shades of their 
meanings correctly marked. 

7. The Ladies’ Toilet, or a descrip- 
tion of the newest Fashions, foreign and 
domestic, &c. &c. 

8. The Housewife’s Manual, or a choice 
collection of the most approved recipes 
for Cooking, Brewing, Dying, &c. &c. 

9. At the expiration of each quarter, 
or four times a year, the Cabinet will 
contain a new, or approved, fashionable 
Sone, with the Music adapted to the 
Piano Forte or Harp. 

Thus it will be seen that, indepen- 
dent of poetry, light reading, dramatic 
strictures, and other subjects to which 
journals like this are usually devoted, one 
volume of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet will 
comprise much valuable matter of a per- 
manent nature. The Poet, in particular, 
wil] have the whole English language at 
his command, and save many hours of 
valuable time which are often wasted in 
searching for a rhyme, or a synonymous 
word. 

Any suggestions from our readers, tend- 
ing to the improvement of our plan, 
will be thankfully received, and promptly 
adopted. S. WOODWORTH. 





MAGNANIMITY., 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the evening of an April day, 
which had wept and smiled by turns; 
a day which had been rendered some- 
what remarkable by the sudden changes 
of wind and great variety of tempera- 
ture it had exhibited. The season, ac- 
cording to the calendar, was Spring— 
not, indeed, as the poets have dressed 
her, but as she actually appears to the 
plain every-day folks of New-England, 
whovbest enjoy her smiles in presence 
of a cheerful fire. 
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Before such a fire was, Mrs. Percival 
now séated, with hég only daughter, Se- 
lina; aiid™both ‘were ’ busily plying their 
needs ns tigugbtiie rips The tea 
bling urn” emitted its ‘fregrant steam ; 
but neither mother nor daughter seemed 
disposed to commence the rites of the 
table. At length Selina spoke 
' The clock strikes seven, and my 
cousin not yet arrived! What can detain 
her?” 

As she pronounced these words, she 
arose from her seat, and walking to a 
window, with her work in her hand, 
looked anxiously into the street. The 
raia was patting against the casement ; 
distant thunder rolled in the horizon, and 
the wind shook the yet naked branches 
of the poplars which grew in front of the 
house. 

“‘ The roads are very bad, my love,” 
said her mother; ‘ but I have no doubt 
that her impatience to reach us is equal 
to ours for her arrival.” 

. Selina turned reluctantly from the win- 
dow, resumed her sewing, and walked 
deliberately to her seat. After a pause, 
she said— 

‘©The Stage usually gets in at five. 
if my wishes were spurs for the lazy 
horses——Heigho!” 

“ Wherefore that sigh, my daughter?” 

«* 1 don’t know——but——we live 
very much secluded, mamma, in the midst 
of this great populous town.” 

“ True, my child; but, perhaps, not 
the ess happy. Our mode of living 
- must be regulated by our circumstances. 
You know, my dear, that we are not re- 
- markably rich.” 
~ But alittle company, now and then, 

_ en ve not much interfere with 
a omi< yprtem. Bich you have 

d » We now see 
w old rela- 
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to chide 
for repining at higilipation? 
I flattered myself that she had learned to 
measure her wishes by her means.” 
** So Ihave mamma, in a great measure. 
But you will not forget that you your- 
self was once a sprightly young lass, like 


be 
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. wad like 


* Why—if you had \ 
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a nun, the probability i 

‘* That what ?” ui 

‘“‘ That you wouldave had no daugh- 
ter to chide for coveting a less gloomy 
life.” 

‘© | understand you, my dear,” replied 
her moth ith an affectionate smile. 
‘‘ But we must not repine at the will 
of that Being who has seen fit (no doubt 
for our ultimate benefit) to chasten us.with 

theloss of property, and the still more 
WadBieting loss of your inestimable father, 
leaving me a widow, with three children 
to provide for by industry alone. We 
ought not, however, to complain. We 
are blest with health; your brothers 
are affectionate, active, and enterprising, 
and—”’ 

** And they are at sea in this tempest!’ 
interrupted Selina, ‘‘ Oh! how | trem- 
ble for their safety.”’ 

** Never anticipate evil, my child, un- 
less it be to prevent it. If it be wrong to 
repine at the present, it is ridiculous to 
tremble for the future. Your brothers 
are as much under the protection of Hea- 
ven at sea, as we are on land, and we may 
yet see better days through their instru- 
mentality. In the mean time, let us be 
humble and patient. You are young, and, 
I trust, not destitute of such qualities, 
pe mental and personal, as will one day 
secure you the friend and protector 

which your sex demands.” 

“If he has the good fortune to ‘disco- 
ver my retreat,” replied Selina, with a 
smile and a blush. ‘ But! shall know 
him when I see him; for we must, you 
know, of course, fall in love with each 
other at first sight.” 

** By what token will you know him 2” 

** By his possessing certain qualifica- 
tions. | have him ‘ in my minds eye,’ 
mamma. 

** Then favour me with a description, 
that I may know him also.” 

. * O, he is tall, and graceful, and hand- 
some, and brave,’ and accomplished, and 
my jj polite; and he sings well, aftd dances 
well ; and, above all, he is rich, and well 
educated, and possesses a brilliant and 
Teady wit.” 

“wy And would not a few trifling little 




















nou inciple, benevolence, &c. tend 


his value in the estimation 


hments, like religion, virtue, ho- { 





“O certainly, mamma; but those ! 
have enumerated are indispensable, and 
my cousin’s lover, I presume, possesses 
them all; but we shall see, if he ac- 
companies her to town.” 

** You will perceive by her letter that 
he does not accompany her, but will come 
up about the first of May, to escort her 
home. And now, in order to beguile the 
time, until Sophia arrives, let me hear 
her letter again.” 

Selina obeyed, and read as follows : 


Sandville, April 7, 1805. 


“ One part of your request, my dear 
Lina, will be complied with, for | have 
obtained my mother’s permission to make 
you a visit of three weeks ; andas I shall 
take passage in the first stage, you may 
safely prepare a cup of tea for me on 
Tuesday evening. 

** Thus much for the substance of your 
rustic cousin; her shadow, as you are 
pleased to term Fitz-James, will not be 
of thé party,.and so you will have no op- 
portunity of putting your spiteful scheme 
into execution. But do not attribute his 
non-attendance to me ; nor flatter your- 
self that | am under any apprehension$ 
from your threat of assailirig* his heart, 
though armed with all the artillery and 
pop-guns you mention. Your city accom- 
plishments are too artificial for my coun- 
try swain; and even city beauty, you 
know, is seldom more natural than it 
should be; and as to your exciting his 
jealousy, I give you leave, if you can. 

“ The real cause, however, which de- 
tains Fitz-James, at this time, is the set- 
tlement of his father’s estate, which will 
occupy him until about the first of May, 
when he will make you a flying visit, 
merely to fly away with poor me—to 
the bower of Hymen. Matrimony! 


‘ Thou pleasing, dreadful thought!’ 


* After all, Selina, this marrying is a 
serious thing ; and 1 am persuaded that 
you, with all your natural thoughtless 
levity, will be of the same opinion, 
when the awful moment approaches. 
Although Fitz-James is the man of my 
choice, the only one whom 1 have 
ever confessed I loved, and the one, I 
believe, who is to make me happy in the 
nuptial state, still, he never touches that 
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strange vibration to my heart ; and I find | 
myself, like Pope’s Dying Christian— 


Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying”. 


‘I have heard nothing of poor Wood- 
ville since my last ; but presume, howe- 
ver, that he is still in the metropolis. 
Should he know of my visit, | fear that he 
will seek an intetyiew, for the purpose of 
renewing his hopeless suit; for though, as 
I have often assured you, I sincerely es- 
teem him as a friend, and highly respect 
him as a man, I should feel much embar- 
rassed to meet him after what has passed. 
Could | be certain that he would never 
resume the subject of that unfortunate 
letter, 1 would be glad to lay your gra- 
titude under the obligation of an intro- 
duction to a being of his exalted worth 
and superior talents. If your heart is 
still disengaged, Selina, I know that you: 
would love him; for had that been the 
case with my own But sub rosa 
—as I have told you before, his conduct is 
inexplicable. Why could he not have‘ 
given me a hint of his attachment during 
our long and uninterrupted intimacy? A 
little hint, Selina, would have been suffi- 
cient. But his provoking indifference 
has often indaced me to quarrel with my 
face. Hg parted from me without emo- 
tion, thodgh his absence was to be long 
and indefinite. For two years I never 
heard of Mini, except through the medi- 
um of his sister, or some other member 
of his father’s family. And now, after 
all this, when he must have known that 
the period was forever past in which he 
eould reasonably indulge a hope of ‘suc- 
eess—to claim a heart which had been 
earned and won by the tender and per- 
severing assiduities of his friend—sur- 
prises and perplexes me not a little. 

** Did I not know his generous nature 
so weH, I should attribute to him such 
motives as sometimes actuate people in 
trade, who attach no value to an article 
within their reach, until they see it ea- 
gerly coveted by some one else ; or who, 
sensible of its value, have yet the vanity 
to expect its reservation until their own 
time and convenience permit them to de- 
mand it. But enough of this, until we 
meet. 

* And now, my dear cousin, I havea 
favour to beg of you—a request to make, 











in which my mother, Fitz-James, and all 


my friends ymite, and that is, that you 
prepare yourself to——” 


my 

Selina was Here interrupted by an ex- 
clamation fromher mother relative to the 
increasing violence of the tempest ; and 
the timid girl laid aside the letter, shud- 
dering as she reflected thatsome disas- 
ter might have befallen her cousin in her 
journey. 

** Bless me! what a flash of lightning 
was there! and such tremendous*thun- 
der! Oh! Heavens! again!” 

“It is, indeed, appalling,” replied her 
mother calmly ; but be not alarmed—it 
should have no terrors for the innocent.” 

A dazzling coruscation, which seemed 
to linger in the illuminated hemisphere, 
was now succeeded by a peal of thunder 
which shook the house to its foundation. 
The dreadful concussion seemed to have 
bursted some aérial cataract, for the 
rain immediately descended in torrents. 
Both mother and daughter arose from 
their seats, and the former had advanced 
to close the shutters, when another flash 
of lightning exhibited to her view a spec- 
tacle that drew from her an involuntary 
shriek of horror. Ere the panic-struck 
Selina could inquire the cause, her ear 
was assailed by aconfused noise from the 
street, mingled’ with the trampling of} 
horses and the cries of distress. A coach 
was overturned directly opposite the 
house. 

Notwithstanding the fury of the tem- 
pest, Mrs. Percival and her daughter 
flew into the street, where several peo- 
ple had already collected to lend such as- 
sistance as circumstances might render 
necessary or practicable. The horses 
had digengaged themselves from the pros- 
trated vehicle, but had been successfully 
checked in their headlong career by a 
young man, who, at the imminent hazard 
of his life, caught their entangled reins, 
and secured them at a short distance from 
the scene of contusion. The driver lay 
senseless on the pavement; and as no 
sounds issued from the carriage, every 
attention was directed to him. 

‘**O she is killed! she is killed!” ex- 
claimed the distracted Selina, flying to 
the coach. ‘Will nobody attempt to 
eave her ?”” 





**Save whom?” cried a young man 
darting to her side. It was the same 
who had stopped the horses. 
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Selina pointed to the coach, and with- 
out waiting for a further explanation, he 
sprang upon it, burst open the door, and 
with no small difficulty lifted out a sense- 
less female in his arms, and bore her 
gently into the house, followed by sevee 
ral spectators. 

All was now consternation and dismay. 


The stranger laid his fair charge on 4 » 
sofa, and leaving her in the care of the 


ladies, flew out to lend his succour to 
others. The driver had recovered from 
the shock he received in his fall, and 
there being no other passenger to rescue 
from the wreck, the young man again en- 
tered the house to ascertain the fate of 
the lady, and found, to his great joy, that 
her insensibility had only proceeded from 
fright, and that by an application of the 
usual restoratives she was now so far re- 
covered as to pronounce herself perfect- 
ly free from any sensible bodily injury. 
She was, however, still agitated, languid, 
and pale. Butas she turned her soft 
blue eyes upon the solicitous stranger, a 
blush of the deepest carnation instantly 
mantled her cheek, and was as instantly 
succeeded by the pallid hue of death. 
She faintly articulated the name of Wood- 
ville, and gave him her trembling hand. 

** Sophia!” he exclaimed, as he ar- 
dently pressed it between his own—*“* So- 
phia! are you indeed safe! Oh! speak, 
and let me hear it from your own lips.” 

The agitated girl assured him that no- 
thing but repose was necessary to render 
her recovery complete, and expressed 
her gratitude for the assistance and at- 
tention he had afforded her. She would 
then have withdrawn her hand; but its 
present possessor seemed determined not 
to part with it. She cast a beseeching 
look at her cousin, who, addressing the 
company, thanked them for their atten- 
tion, and expressed a hope that they 
would call again in the morning. This 
hint was perfectly understood and instant- 
ly complied with by all but Woodville, 
who still retained his position, clasping 
the unwilling hand of the trembling, em- 
barrassed Sophia, who at length ventur- 
ed to say—* Do not forget, sir, that I 
have need of rest.” 

** Mr. Woodville,” said Mrs. Percival, 
advancing to him—*‘ you will lay us un 
der an additional obligation by calling to- 
morrow, when I hope my niece will be suf- 
ficiently composed to—-.”’ She hesitated. 
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' Being removed to the hospital, he was at- 
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“To introduce you to our acquaint- 
ance,” added Selina, with her customary 
naiveté; ‘* a pleasure, | assure you, sir, 
which we have long desired.” 

Woodville bowed to the fair speaker, 
and then fixing on Sophia a look of 
unutterable tenderness, he said—‘ and 
have I also your permission to inquire 
after your health to-morrow ?”” 








Sophia timidly assented ; and after se- 
veral unsuccessful attempts, Woodville 
at length relinquished her hand, and re- 
luctantly took his leave, casting many @ 
“< longing, lingering look behind,” as he 
walked to the door, to which he was at- 
tended by Selina. 

[To be continued.] 





Female Biography. 





From “ Interesting Anecdotes” of Women during 
the French Revolution. 


A young of Bordeaux, cast into 
ene of the prisons of that city, fell ill, and 
became every day more and more reduced 
by the unwholesome air of his dungeon 


tended by a young lay sister, named The- 
resa. The young man, whose name was 
- Du Bois, possessed a fine and interesting 
figure, and he soon inspired his bene fac- | 
-tress with a sentiment still more tender 
than the humanity which was the first 
cause of her cares. 

The habit of being frequently with 
him, and hearing him converse, but, above 
all, her compassion for his misfortunes, 

she took a delight in making him 
te almost every day, produced in her 
mind the firm resolution to attempt his 
escape at every hazard. Having commu- 
~“micated her design to him, but without 


. disclosing her passion, it was resolved 
tha gta violent convulsions, 





vat epipactag te arvtageal “When the 
evening began to close, Theresa pre- 





tended that the body of her patient was 
ordered to be given to the pupils of the 
hospital for dissection, and caused the 

bg man to be carried into the room 





by some who 
very means 







set apart for that purp 
were in her confidence. — 
of success she had pre d with equal 
zeal and foresight ; in oom were de- 

posited the clothes of a surgeon to whom 
she had entrusted the secret, and Du Bois 
having put these on, escaped without 
being observed by any one. 

A stra of this nature, though con- 
ducted with peculiar address, could not 
fail to transpire ; it was in fact discover- 
ed the next day. Sister Theresa was 
interrogated, and too happy to have saved 

m® whom she loved, she was above all 
dissimulation, and plainly confessed the 
truth. Her frankness, her generosity, 
her beauty, and a remnant of esteem for 
noble actions, which even party violente 
had not wholly destroyed, induced those 
to spare her who might have brought her 
to the scaffold. 

The young Du Bois meantime had 
felt a mutual passion for his benefactress. 
No sooner did he find himself in security 
than he wrote to her, making a declara- 
tion of his love, and beseeching her to re- 
pair tobis asylum. Theresa did not long 
hesitate. Having made herself assured 
of the honorable intentions of her lover, 
she left Bordeaux, and having reached 
Du Bois’s habitation, they both retired 
secretly into Spain, where the bands of 
Hymen completed their happiness. 


TREATMENT OF FEMALES. 


All countries, in proportion as they 
are civilized or barbarous, improve or 
degrade the nuptial state. In those mis- 
erable regions, where strength makes the 
only law, the strenger sex exerts its pow- 
er, and becomes the tyrant over the 
weaker: while the inhabitant of Negro- 
land is indolently taking his pleasure in 
the fields, his wife is obliged to till the 
grounds, that serve for their mutual sup- 
port. It is thus in all babarous countries, 
where the men throw all the laborious 
duties of life upon the women; awd, re- 
gardless of beauty, put the softer sex to 
those employments that must effectually 
destroy it. 

But, in countries that are half barba- 
rous, particularly where Mahometanism 
prevails, the men run into the very op- 
posite extreme. Equally brutal’ with 
the former, they exert their tyranny over 
the ae sex, and consider that half 





of the human creation as merely made 
to be subservient to the depraved de- 
sires of the other. The chief, and in- 
deed the only aim of an Asiatic, is to be 
possessed of many women; and to be 
able to furnish a seraglio, is the only ten- 
dency of his ambition. As the savage is 
totally regardless of beauty, he, on the 
contrary, prizes it too highly; he ex- 


cludes the person who is possessed ot 


such personal attractions from any share 
in the duties or employments of life ; 
and, as if willing to engross all beauty to 
himself, increases the number of his cap- 
tives in proportion to the progress of hie 
fortune. In this manner, he vainly ex- 
pects to augment his satisfactions, by 
seeking from many that happiness which 
he ought to look for in the society of one 
alone. He lives a gloomy tyrant, amidst 
wretches of his own making; he feels 
none of those endearments which spring 
from affection—none of those delicacies 
which arise from knowledge. His mis- 
tresses, being shut out from the world, 
and totally ignorant of all that passes 
there, have no arts to entertain his mind, 
or calm his anxieties; the day passes 
with them in sullen silence, or languid re- 
pose; appetite can furnish but few op- 
portunities of varying the scene; and 
all that falls beyond it must be irksome 
expectation. 

The mere necessities of life seem the 
only aim of the savage ; the sensual plea- 
sures are the only study of the semi-bar- 
barian ; but the refinement of sensuality 
by reason, is the boast of real politeness. 
Among the merely barbarous nations, 
such:as the natives of Madagascar, or the 
inhabitants of-Congo, nothing is desired 
so ardently as to prostitute their wives, 
or daughters, to strangers, for trifling 
advantages ; they will account it a disho- 
nour not to bé among the foremost who 
are thus received into favour. On the 
other:.hand, the Mabometan keeps his 
wife fatbfal, by confining her person; 
and would instantly put her to death if he 
but suspected her chastity. With the 
politer inhabitants of Europe, both these 
barbarous extremes are avoided, the wo- 
man’s person is left free, and no constraint 
is imposed upon her affections. The 
passion of love, which may be consider- 
ed as the nice conduct of chaste desire, is 
only known and practised in this part of 





the world; so that what other nations 
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guard as their right, the more delicate 
European is contented to ask asa favour. 
In this manner, the concurrence of mu- 
tual affection contributes to increase mu- 
tual satisfaction; and the power on one 
side of refusing, makes every blessing 
more grateful when obtained by the other. 
In barbarous countries, woman 1s consi- 
dered merely as a useful slave ; in such as 
are somewhat more refined, she is re- 
garded as a desirable toy ; in countries en- 
tirely polished, she enjoys juster privi- 
leges ; the wife being considered as a 
useful friend, and an agreeable mistress. 
Her mind is still more prized than her 
person ; and without the improvement of 
both, she can never expect to become 
truly agreeable ; for her good sense a- 
lone can preserve what she has gained by 
her beauty. 
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Desultory Selections, 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS, 








Although the following happy thought, 
from a London paper, has been already 
copied into most of our American Jour- 
nals, we yet expect to please our readers 
by giving it a place in the Cabinet. It 
deserves a more durable niche in the 
temple of literature, than can be furnish- 
ed by a daily gazette : 


Whilst Fanny kiss’d her infant care, 
You bite my lip, she cried, my dear ; 
The smiling child, tho’ half afraid, 
Thus to his beauteous mother said : 
With me, Mamma, O do not quarrel! 
I thought your lip had been my coral. 


What female, after such an appeal, could 
chide the infant, or even the poet, had he 
committed a like offence ? 


Although nothing can justify the crime 
of deliberately taking away the life of a 
human being, yet it must be confessed 
that there are sometimes circumstances 
which tend to lessen its enormity in the 
view of the most conscientious christian ; 
circumstances which compel us to admire 
where we cannot approve. We shall ad- 
duce two instances, which are probably 
familiar to most of our readers : the first, 
a case of suicide—the second, of infanti- 
cide. 

“ Monsieur de V..... was cast into prison during 
the French revolution, in common with most of 


the other respectable people of France, at a mo- 
ment when every persop, whe had the misfor- 








tune to be a nobleman, was, if apprehended, led 
to the guillotine. While in confinement, he re- 
fiected, that if he Shared the fate of many of his 
fellow prisoners, his fortune would be confiscated, 
and his children become beggars; but that if he 
should destroy himself, as his children were mi- 
nors, their inheritance could not be legally seized, 
and he only shortened the period of his ex- 
istence by a few hours. These considerations 
were so powerful in his mind, that he effected his 
destruction with a razor, and thus secured his pro- 
perty to his children.” 


This anecdote is copied from Williams’ 
Travels through France, and is introdu- 
ced by the author with the observation, 
that “* if any thing can justify suicide,” it 
is a motive like the above. The instance 
of infanticide alluded to, is the story of 
Virginius, which is thus related by Kotze- 
bue : 


“It was the intention of Appius to tear the 
chaste Virginia from her father, under the pretext 
that she was the daughter of a slave, and to disho- 
nour her. Every method for her rescue had been 
tried in vain; the indignation of her hoary sire 
and her betrothed bridegroom was the subject of 
ridicule to the brutal officer. The moment bad 
arrived in which they were preparing to drag Vir- 
ginia away. The father suddenly turning to the 
decemvir, ‘ Stop,’ he exclaimed, ‘ but one mo- 
ment: pardon, Appius, the distress of a father, if 
I addressed thee with harshness ; permit me only 
to put a few questions to the girl in the presence 
of her attendant, to convince myself that 1 am not 
her father, and then depart from the place in 
peace.’ ‘ Thy request is granted,’ replied the de- 
cemvir. Virginius instantly conducted his daugh- 
ter to a neighbouring shop, and seizing the knife 
of a butcher, plunged it into her bosom with 
these words: ¢ This is now the only method of 
effecting thy deliverance !’ Then turning to the 
tribunal, he extended his bloody fist, still holding 
the reeking blade to the decemvir and exciaimed: 
‘ Te, Appi, tuumque caput hoc sanguine consecro ! 
This blood, O Appius, be upon thy head!’ ” 





Poets are often poor, and sometimes 
profligate; Churchill was both; and yet 
it deserves to be told, that after com- 
pounding with his creditors at five shil- 
lings in the pound, he realized some mo- 
ney by his writings, and voluntarily paid 
the full amount of his debts. He died at 
the early.age of 33, when most men are 
only beginning to distinguish themselves ; 
and his genius certainly contained the 
seeds of greater excellence than it ever 
brought to maturity. The poetical clia- 
racter which he did attain, ‘is that of a 
bold, courageous, but slovenly artist. 
He has more of the vehemence of Dry- 
den than any other English satirist, but 
none of that majesty of thought, that 








pomp of diction, or harmony of num- 
bers, which give the hostility of Dryden, 
in satire, the dignity of moral warfare. 
Cowper gives his character with consi- 
derable indulgence, but with some truth, 
in a passage to his memory. The rea- 
der will, perhaps, need but little criti- 
cism to perceive that there is a confu- 
sion of metaphors in Cowper’s lines al- 
luded to, when the poet is first compared 
to a rider, and in the next line, placed at 
his lyre. 


“ Surly and slovenly, and bold and coarse, 
Too proud for art, and trusting in mere force ; 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit, 
Always at speed, and never drawing bit ; 

He struck his /yre in such a careless mood, 
And so disdain’d the rules he understood— 
The laurel seem’d to wait on his command ; 
He snatch’d it rudely from the muses’ hand.” 





The lovers of sentiment cannot but 
feel tenderly affected on perusing the 
following lines. They were dictated to 
an amanuensis by a lady, on her death- 
bed, and addressed to her husband, who 
was at a distance from her. How exqui- 
site must have been the feelings of a 
doating husband, on receiving such a le- 


gacy. 


“Thou who dost all my worldly thoughts employ, 
Thou pleasant source of all my earthly joy ; 
Thou tend’rest husband, and thou dearest friend, 
To thee, this last, this fond adieu, I send. 

At length all-couqu’ror Death asserts his right, 
And will for ever veil me from thy sight. 

He woos me to him, with a cheerful grace, 

And not one terror clouds his awful face. 

He promises a lasting rest from pain, 

And shows that all life’s fleeting jovs are vain. 
Th’ eternal scenes of Heav’'n are in my view, 
And tell me that no other joys are true : 

But love! fond love! would yet resist his pow'r, 
And fain awhile defer the parting hour. 

He brings thy weeping image to my sight, 

And stops my passage to the realms of light. 

But say, thou dearest, thou unwearied friend ! 
Say, should’st thou grieve to see my sorrows end? 
Thou know’st a painful pilgrimage I’ve past, 

And would’st thou mourn that rest is come at last ? 
Rather rejoice to see me shake off life, 

And die, as I have liv’d, thy faithful Wife.” 


We need make no apology for the ap- 
pearance of the following beautiful ex- 
tract, on the establishment of the Chris-. 
tian Religion. If our readers have seen 


it before, they will not object to its inser- 
tion here. 





“The establishment of the Christian religion 
among men is the greatest of all miracles. In 
spite of all the power of Rome ; in spite of ali ttre 
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passions, interests, and prejudices, of so many na- 
tions, so mary philosophers, so many different re- 
ligions, twelve poor fishermen, without art, with- 
out eloquence, without power, publish and spread 
their doctrine throughout the world. In spite of 
a persecution of three centuries, which seemed 
every moment ready to extinguish it; in spite of 
continued and innumerable martyrdoms of per- 
sons of all conditions, sexes and countries; the 
truth in the end triumphs over error, pursuant to 
the predictions both of the old and new law. Let 
any one show some other religion which has the 
same marks of a divine protection. 


arms, the belief of a religion which flaiters the 
sensuality of men; a wise legislator may gain 


—— 


conjugal affections. Thewoses forsook her 
cheeks, as though they Had been washed 
away by her continual tears; the pale 
lily’s death-like hue overspread her 
youthful countenance ; and she was ha- 
bited in the solemn weeds of wo. The 
faithful domestic, who assiduously pro- 
vided for the wants of his fallen master, 
and whose name, it is to be lamented, his- 
torians have neglected to record, be- 
held his mistress pining ; it grieved him to 





ace of her husband’s concealment.— 


A powerful conqueror may establish, by a soul ; he communicated to her the 
l 


himself attention and respect by the usefulness of 
his laws; a sect in credit, and supported by the 
civil power, may abuse the credulity of the 
people ; all this is possible—but what could vic- 
torious, learned and superstitious nations see to 
induce them so readily to follow Jesus Christ, who 
promised them nothing in this world but persecu- 
tions and sufferings; who proposed to them the 
practice of a morality to which all darling pas- 
sions must be sacrificed. Is not the conversion 
of the world to such a religion, without miracles, 
a greater and more credible one, than even the 
greatest of those which some refuse to believe ? 

—_—_—_—Ss__—_——— 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Mr. Woodworth, 

Sir—If you imagine the following free trans- 
lation from Roman History, will interest the hearts 
ef your fair readers, you will oblige me by insert- 
ing it in your work, which promises to be both 
amusing and edifying. 

Ambition of personal aggrandizement 

_ induced Sabinus, a general in the Roman 
army, to aspire to the possession of the 
imperial throne. His treasonable de- 
signs were discovered before the plot was 
' matured ; and those who had sworn to 
support his pretensions, by forsaking him, 
endeavoured to avert anticipated punish- 
ments. In the hour of calamity, he was 
alone. He fled in disguise to a remote 
cavern, to avoid the resentment of the 
emperor. One faithful servant was the 
sole depositary of the secret place of his 
retreat. Sabinus ordered him to set fire 

the splendid dwelling he had recently 


, in order that it might be ima- 







espasian’s courtiers congratulated their 
sovereign on the supposed death of his 
adversary. Sabinus’s consort, the beau- 
tiful Eponia, being absent when the plot 
was discovered, heard the report of his’ 


Who can describe the emotions of Epo- 
nia, virtuous Roman matron! She flew 
to the solitary cavern—she beheld her 
beloved Sabinus—she threw her snowy 
arms around his neck—she embraced him 
with fervour, and her tears were the tears 
of joy. She made excuses for her fre- 
quent absence from Rome ; her delight 
was to be with Sabinus, to alleviate his 
sorrows, to ameliorate the severity of his 
fate: Pious task! it was Eponia’s. Sabi- 
nus forgot his miseries ; he no longer 
thought of the dangers which surrounded 
his retreat ; he conceived himself happier 
than Vespasian on the throne of Cesar, 





arrayed in robes of purple, and receiving 
the homages of kings. How justis Wal 
ter Scott’s exclamation, when contempla- 
ting the virtues of “ the fairest portion of 
God’s creation,’ he vents the ardour of 
poetic feeling in this apostrophe : 


* O woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 
When shame and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !” 

Year after year elapsed. Nine times 
had the earth performed her circumvolu- 
tions of the sun. Born to an opulent in- 
heritance, courted and caressed by the 
noblest patricians who sought her hand, 
and admired for her shining virtues ; 
Rome, the seat of magnificence and em- 





pire, possessed no charms for the young 
and lovely Eponia; in discharging the 
duties she owed her husband, this illus- 
|trious lady was happier than the proud- 
est belle who glittered in the splendid 
court of the emperor. But suspicion 
whisperedthat she held clandestine con- 
ferences with Vespasian’s secret enemies ; 
her frequent absence from Rome was al- 





fate, and hep’grief was immeasurable.— 
She refused to attend to the voice of 
consolation ; it was confidently expected 


leged as indicating something extraordi- 
nary. She was watched, and followed ; 
she ‘entered the cavern, and while em- 


she would die an early martyr to her} bracing Sabinus, a band of soldiers rush- 


Wen ‘ 








ed in; her intreaties were vain ; they seiz- 
ed the unfortunate general, and dragged 
him to the imperial palace. Apprehen- 
sion and love filled the bosom of the Ro- 
man matron; she pressed through the 
guards, with a young child in each hand, 
and throwing herself on her knees at Ves- 
pasian’s feet, in all the eloquence of grief, 
she importuned him to spare the father 
of her children. The monarch of many 
nations beheld Eponia; he was deeply 
moved with sorrow ; but conscious that it 
is the duty of the representatives of na- 
tions rigidly to obey the decrees of jus- 
tice, he pronouncedthe sentence of death. 
Eponia arose, and with disdaining dignity, 
reproached him with inhumanity: ‘* Ves- 
pasian,”’ said this glorious woman, ‘* the 
affection which induced me to share my 
husband’s captivity, now impels me to 
become the partner of his sufferings ; 
you possess the means of depriving us of 
our lives ; but know, proud prince, you 
have not power to separate us ; the hour 
of Sabinus’s execution shall witness my 
death, and the same sepulchre shall con- 
tain us both!” Exalted woman! Thy 
illustrious name is immortalized! , And 
the beauteous eyes of the fair who dwell 
in “ regions Cesar never saw,” will pay 
the tribute of a tear to Eponia’s memory. 
| LUX, 
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THE DRAMA. 





To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart ; 

To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene and be what they behold. 
Pork. 


In furnishing our readers with “* week- 
ly strictures on the drama, and candid 
criticisms on the performances of the 
New-York Theatrical Corps,” we shall 
be governed by the strictest impartiality. 
Uninfluenced by fear or favour, we shall 
turn neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, but pursue a steady undeviat- 
ing course. Having thus announced our 
determination, we shall commence our 
career with a brief description of ‘the 
present Corps Dramatique of the New- 
York stage ; glancing at their various me- 
rits, &c. &c. 


Mr. E. Simpson, (from England,) stage 
manager. This gentleman possesses a 
figure and fage that happily adapt him 
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to almost every walk of the drama. In 
melo-dramatic representation he is not 
excelled by any performer we ever wit- 
nessed. In his tragedy, he is sometimes 
apt to drop the tone of his voice, which 
occasions a defect in his reading ; and in 
his comedy, he is, likewise, occasionally 
too rapid; but these are trifling de- 
fects compared to his merit as a general 
actor, and can easily be avoided, or over- 
looked. For perseverance and indefati- 
gable industry he stands unrivalled. 


Horxins Rosertson, (an American.) 
In the heavier walks of tragedy, hardy 
old veterans, simple country boys, and 
Scotchmen, Mr. Robertson has but few 
competitors, especially in his old vete- 
rans, and country boys. His face and 
figure fit him for Tragedy or Comedy, 
though we think the first best adapted to 
his powers. This gentleman is apt, in 
some of his heavy characters, to become 
monotonous in his delivery. This is a 
fault which should not be indulged in, as 
it will in time become too habitual to be 
eradicated, 


James Pritcnarp (from England) has 
been before the New-York audience, we 
believe, nearly nine years, and during that 
period has passed through almost every 
grade and character from the simple 
country boy to the haughty Piscarra, and 
the feeble King Lear. Yet, with all this 
routine of business, combined with a fi- 
gure, face, and voice that eminently fits 
him for the profession, and the effect he 
seldom fails to give every character as- 
signed, he has not reached that eminence 
on which from his qualifications he appears 
entitled to stand. One fault is percep- 
tible in this gentleman’s performance. 
In many characters he is apt to.deliver 
his words in such a manner, by making 
every word distinct, that he leads the 
hearer to believe he is recollecting one 
word after another ; it injures the effect 
of his reading, and distresses the audience 
with the apprehension that he is imperfect. 


H. Morexanp, (from England.) This 
gentleman, inthe lighter characters of 
Tragedy, light Comedy, and walking gen- 
tlemen, is very respectable. There are 
some performers who, at the first view, 
gain the suffrages of the audience, from 
possessing a superior figure, or some other 








|| attractions, and almost immediately esta- 


blish themselves, though perhaps their 
mental qualifications are infinitely below 
mediocrity. The infatuation continues 
until their deficiency to express correct- 
ly the sense of their author, becomes ap- 
parent ; when, although the judicious part 
of the audience withhold their support, 
first impressions keep their hold on the 


«anreflecting. 


But Mr. Moreland’s appearance was 
the reverse of this ; with a voice whose 
natural tones have something peculiar, 
(until accustomed to it,) he labored under 
a hoarsness occasioned by a cold, and a 
figure rather emaciated ; his first appear- 
ance, therefore, was not prepossessing ; 
and subsequent appearances seemed to 
confirm an unfavorable impression, until, 
accustomed to his voice and figure, we dis- 
covered that Mr. M. was not only achaste 
actor, but, whatis of more importance, 
a’correct reader—an indispensable qualifi- 
cation in the profession. He hasa flexi- 
ble, but not a strong voice, in declamation 
and in singing. 


J. Barnes, (from England.) When 
this gentleman made his first appearance 
before a New-York audience, in the cha- 
racter of Sir Peter Teazle, in the School 
for Scandal, embarrassed as he must have 
felt in his first essay before strangers, but 
few would at that moment have pro- 
nounced him possessed of the degree of 
vis comica he has since exhibited. The 
character of Sir Peter does not require 
any comic talent in representation ; and 
although generally performed by a low 
Comedian, would suffer no diminution 
of character or interest if represented by 
a Tragedian. Although Mr. Barnes was 
highly respectable in the character of 
Sir Peter, it was his subsequent exhibi- 
tion of chatacters appertaining to low 
comedy that established him as asucces- 
sor to our justly-admired Twaits. But 
although low comedy is evidently Mr. 
B’s forte, there is another line of busi- 
ness, (as it is technically termed) wherein 
he stands unrivalled ; we allude to such 
characters asgir Robert Bramble, in the 
Poor Gentleman ; Governor, in the Sol- 
dier’s daughter ; Cosey, in Town and 
Country ; Old Rapid, inCure for the Heart 
Ache; and Old Handy, in Speed the 
Plough. It is in these characters that 
Mr. Barnes displays a strength of con- 








ception, and fidelity of execution, which, 
while it demonstrates a correct judgment, 
places him almost above competition in 
their representation. He is apt to be ad 
libitum with his author. 


Spitter, (from England,) possesses 
every requisite as a low Comedian, and 
is always successful. With a figure and 
face adapted to every character where 
extravagance is expected, he maybe 
considered, with Barnés, as the High 
Priest of Momus, since the appearance of 
either fails not to bring the laughing god 
along, to dissipate the blue devils and 
all morbid humours. 

The versatility of Mr. Spiller’s ta- 
lents is exemplified in his personation 
of foreign characters, Dutchmen, French- 
men, &c. &c. 

He is, likewise, the author and trans- 
lator of three or four petit pieces of con- 
siderable intrinsic merit, which are oc- 
casionally performed with approbation. 


(To be continued. ) 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 









MARIA; 
OR, THE VICTIM OF JEALOUSY. 
A tragical tale, founded on fact. 
BY JUVENIS. 
Melpomene ! assist me to relate 
The mournful story of Maria's fate. 
And you, sweet nymphs, whose breasts congenial! 
glow 
With gentle pity, hear my tale of wo; 


Nor to the youthful poet's lay deny 
A friendly tear, a sympathetic sigh. 


On a delightful plain, near Elkton’s flood; 
And skirted by an intervening wood ; 
Near where the Appalachian summits rise, 
A lovely village greets the traveller's eyes; 
There shone Maria, deck’d with every grace, 
By far the fairest nymph of all the place. 
Her cheeks that might with freshest roses vie, 
Tinged with the blush of virgin modesty, 
While symmetry with mental worth combin’d 
To grace her person, and adorn her mind. 
Such heavenly charms, which so divinely shone, 
Made many a youth her inspiration own; 
And to her shrine, with bearts-enamoured, came 
Two rival suitors, and avowed their flame. 


With bold importance and presuming air, 
Alphonso first approach’d the blushing fair; 
A haughty youth, to every vice inclin’d, 

Of narrow views, and of conceited mind: 
He vainly sought, by every wily art, 
To make an easy conquest of her heart: 
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But mutual love (ah! little did he know) 
Could ne’er in bosoms uncongenial glow. 
Next Henry came, an unassuming youth, 

By virtue guided, and inspired by truth ; 

His beauteous form sarpass’d a Raphael's art, 
Design’d to fascinate the female heart ; 

His features every manly grace express‘d, 

And every gen’rous passion fired his breast. 
For the fair maid with purest love he burn’d— 
With equal fervour she his love return’d. 


When now Alphonso saw his efforts vain, 
His haughty bosom swell’d with keen disdain: 
His breast no more with amorous passion burns, 
But arderit love to deadly hatred turns: 
O’er his black thoughtsrevenge and slaughter roll, 
And desperate projects agitate his soul ; 
Her death he meditates—and like a sprite, 
He seeks her dwelling in the gloom of night; 
Sometimes he wanders o’er the adjoining field, 
Or lurks in some adjacent grove conceal’d. 
Se the fierce wolf forsakes his dreary den, 
And nightly prowls around the guarded pen ; 
Or couches in some thicket by the way, 


With hunger press’d, and eager for his prey. 


*Twas on a fatal evening, when the maid 
Was hast’ning homeward thro’ a lonely glade ; 
The radiant Sun had gone his daily round, 
And twilight spread her pensive glooms around ; 
The streaks of day were dying in the west, 
And hasty steps the maiden’s fear confest ; 
Alas! unconscious of her hapless fate, 
What dangers threaten, and what woes await ! 
For larking now in evening's dusky shade, 
The barbarous ruffian seized the lovely maid! 
The struggling fair he placed upon a steed, 
And to the thicket rush’d with lightning’s speed ; 
The affrighted maid, in supplicating strain, 
implored his mercy, but implored in vain ; 
Regardless of her cries, he lash’d his horse, 
And swiftly thro’ the forest bent his course ; 
Till they, at length, emerging from the wood, 
Approach'd the margin of the rolling flood ; 
Bright Cynthia now her silver orb displays, 
On the pellucid wave reflects her rays ; 
Before her disk the mists of evening fly, 
The shadows shorten as she mounts on high; 
Serene the sky, and gently blows the breeze, 
And the pale moonlight glimmers thro’ the trees. 
Alphonso, here dismounting, glanced around, 
And then indignant on the maiden frown'd ; 
And nonght disturb’d their gloomy silence, save 
The gentle murmur of the trembling wave ; 

And the sad screeching of the bird of night, 
Who ceaseless wail’d the moon’s increasing light. 
e suspense at length Alphonso broke, 

And thus abruptly to Maria spoke: 


“ Disdainful girl! too long my love you spurn’d, 
And for my passion, proud contempt return’d ; 


Too long have I those cruel insults borne, 
And the object of your hate and scorn; 
While you a haughty rival's suit approved, 


By you encouraged, and by you beloved : 

My breast is now with fierce resentment steel'd, 
Your life a forfeit for your pride must yield! 

And ere the morn shall streak the eastern skies, 
Ere radiant Phoebus shall effulgent rise, 

Your treach’rous form shall lie (all bathedin gore ) 
A ghastly corse upon the lonely shore’ 


Now let your lover to your rescue come, 
He too that instant shall receive his doom! 
Slain by this hand, shall breathless then be laid, 
A haughty rival, and a faithless maid!” 

[To be concluded in our next.) 





For tue Lapies’ Lirerary CaBInet. 
WOMAN. 


“*O! fairest of creation! last and best." 
Micron. 








“ Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O! 
Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man ; 


And then she made the lasses, 0!” 
Burns. 


OH, woman ! on thy faithful breast 
The weary wanderer seeks repose ; 
And, in thy fond affections blest, 
Soon finds a cure for all his woes. 
The wakeful son of worldly care 
Sleeps softly in thy tender arms ; 
To Mammon he prefers his prayer, 
But owns thy far superior charms. 


Oh, woman ! if life’s prospects lower, 

Thou bid’st the clouds fly far away ; 
And, e’en in sorrow’s darkest hour, 

Thy bright eye lends a cheering ray ; 
‘Tis thine to balm the wounded soul, 

That with the world long time has war'd ; 
The storm of passion to control, 

And melt the spirit frozen hard. 


But, woman ! wert thou heavenly fair, 
If all thy charms external shine, 
If thou no mental beauty share, 
Ah! what avail these charms of thine ? 
Unstable still is beauty’s power, 
Whose base is built on outward form ; 
And short the rapture-gleaming hour 
That oft precedes domestic storm. 


Oh! ifthe glowing gem of mind 

Illume the lovely female face ; 
If bright intelligence be shrin’d 

With feeling in the form of grace ; 

"Tis then that beauty’s beams impart 

Her charms to intellectual eyes ; 
Then, if affection fix her heart, 

Can man appreciate the prize ? 

A. R. 
Jamaica. 


—————————————————————————————————— 


NEW-YORK, 
' SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1819. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lucinpa writes very prettily, and if she will al- 
low us to make a trifling alteration in the third 
line of the fourth stanza, her production shall ap- 
pear in our next. : 


Revsen’s favour shall have an early insertion. 
The length of Camitta’s communication 
(whichonly came to hand yesterday) has not yet 


permitted usto peruse it. Ifthe first paragraph 
be a fair specimen, it shall have a place. 








The poetical effusion of « Frorio” cannot be 
admitted. 


Se he 
rene 
saan ° 


Kotzebue assassinated—M. Auguste de Kotzebue, 
who, as a poet and dramatist, was second only to 
Shakspeare, was assassinate! in his chamber, at 
Manheim, on the 23d of March last. A student, 
or at least an individual who described himself as 
such, in the Register of Strangers, at the Inn at 
Weinberg, entered the apartment of M. de Kotze- 
bue, and began commenting on the opinions and 
conduct of the latter. After a short dispute, he 
gave M. de Kotzebue four stabs with a poignard. 
M. de Kotzebue fell dead in the arms of his eldest 
son, whom his cries had drawn to the spot. The 
assassin went tranquilly into the street, where he 
fell upon his knees, and raising his hands, joined 
together, to Heaven, cried out, Virat Teutonia! 
He then rose and stabbed himself with the poign 
ard, Aid was immediately administered to him, 
and he exhibited some signs of life, butit isthought 
he cannot recover. The University diploma found 
upon him is in the name of Sand, and his shirt is 
marked with an S. but he inscribed himself at the 
Inn under the name of Henrich. A billet was 
also found upon the assassin, with another poign- 
ard, containing the following words :—‘ Sentence 
of death upon Auguste de Kotzebue, executed the 
23d March, 1519.’ It is said the assassin is a na- 
tive of Winziedel, in Saxony. 

Professorship of Mineralogy—The honourable 
the regents of the university of the state of New- 
York, have recently established a professorship 
of mineralogy in the college of physicians and 
surgeons of this city, distinct from the profes- 
sorship of natural history, held by the learned 
Dr. Mitchill. The department of natural phi- 
losophy has been abolished, and the vice-presi- 


|} dent of the college, Dr. B. de Witt, is appointed to 


the chair of mineralogy. We understand that the 
rare and extensive cabinet of minerals, lately the 
property of Archibald Bruce, M. D. deceased, is 
now most advantageously fitted up for public in- 
struction in the hall of the university. 

The Museum in this city continues to be the re- 
sort of Science, Taste, Beauty, and Fashion, and 
deservedly so, for there is no establishment of the 
kind in the United States which can vie with it, 
either in variety or arrangement. No one can 
visit this school for naturalists, without admiring 
the scienceand taste of the proprietor. 

New Promenade. It is in the contemplation 
of our Common Council to beautify and adorn 
the Bowling Green asa public promenade. It is 
understood that a figure fountaim is to be made in 
the centre, the water rom ich will rise to a 
considerable eminence, an lon abed of rocks, 
to be made as nearly natural as possible. We 
congratulate our fair readers on the prospect of 
so pleasant a resort. 

A pair of Dwarfs.—Mr. Pape andhis wife, now 
in London, are Prussians, and of remarkable 
small stature. He is about 36 years of age, and 
not more than eighteen inches in height. His wife 
overtops him by about six inches. They dwell in 
a small portable house, adapted to their sizes. 

. Botany.—The Catalogue of plants growing na- 
turally within fifty miles of New-York, has been 
printed, in Albany, pursuant to the report of John 
Torrey, M. D. to the Lyceum of Natural History. 
It comprehends more than thirteen hundred spe- 
cies; and.is an invaluable document for the man 
of science every where, and more especially for 








‘the American student of Botany. 


